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obliged to submit to ministers of the Left (Laffitte and Thiers),
by hindering their influence. In fact, France's policy was that of
Louis Philippe, a policy of peace and inactivity, interspersed with
belligerent demonstrations to satisfy national self-respect.

In England the sovereigns, William and later Victoria, left
to the ministry even the direction of foreign affairs; English
policy therefore depended on the ministerial party and varied
with the changes of majority. The Conservative party main-
tained its policy of peace and abstention, but it was in power
only for short intervals (1834-35, 1841-46, 1852). The Liberal
or Whig party thus determined England's attitude, and this party
left the direction of foreign policy almost entirely to Lord Pal-
merston, the minister of foreign affairs. Palmerston posed as
the champion at once of English national honour and the liberal
system; his policy was to intimidate the great powers by display
of troops, threats of wars, and secret negotiation with liberal mal-
contents of every country to excite them against their govern-
ments. For more than thirty years (he died in 1865) he suc-
ceeded in hiding England's military weakness, and made her the
rival of Russia as a controlling power. Europe from 1830 to
1854 was dominated by the rivalry between Nicholas and Pal-
merston, symbols of the absolutist East and the liberal West.

Under these official heads of Europe an accessory role in
European diplomacy was played by a new sovereign family, that
of Saxc-Coburg* Leopold, having become King of the Bel-
gians and then son-in-law of the King of France, arranged a
marriage for one of his nephews, Ferdinand, with the Queen of
Portugal in 1836, and for another, Albert, with the Queen of
England in 1840; the relations of the Coburg family with the
reigning houses permitted them at times to act as mediators be-
tween the courts of the great states.

European policy became more complicated and more unstable
than at the time of the Restoration. This was a period of active
and intricate plots, revolutions, and demonstrations, which filled
the newspapers, aroused violent feeling, and in the end accom-
plished but little.

Foreign policy was expressed by certain official formulae.
Maintenance of treaties was the preservation of the territorial ar-
rangements of 1815. Intervention signified for the great powers
the right to interfere in the internal affairs of secondary states
in order to maintain the system established in 1815. When they
interfered in the opposite direction, it produced a struggle for